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hese 
ates: When one considers the tasks which confronted that group Lenin rigorously prohibited the forma- 
May Khrushchev at the Twentieth Congress of the tion of factions or parties so that he could impose 
ree | Communist Party, one must admit that the per- his will upon them the easier. 
ews- formance revealed a consummate artistry in politi- Of course Lenin didn’t terrorize his colleagues as 
een cal manipulation of opinion. The task was to ex- Stalin did, but he did lay the foundations for 
ayor tricate the present leadership from the odium of Stalin’s tyranny, not only by suppressing liberty 
the Stalin’s tyranny, though most of the present bosses outside the Party but by allowing it in only limited 
re were involved in that tyranny and were the crea- degree within the Party, even in the ruling group. 
otes- tures of it. The task was to free Russia from the That is why the sharp contrast which Khrushchev 
3om- rigidities of Stalin’s foreign policy, which had con- drew between Lenin and Stalin must not deceive 
solidated the world against Russia and which ob- the unwary. ‘“This horrible Stalin,” said Khrushchev 
ently scured every mistake made by the free world. The in effect, “terrorized the whole Party and even his 
‘sim task was to free the Russian people from the most intimate collaborators, whereas Lenin taught 
ons,” worst features of tyrannical terror without relaxing we must terrorize only our class enemies.” 
the authority of the present oligarchy. These prob- This does not mean that the new line may not 
lems confronting Khrushchev required considerable in time grow into something broader than the new 
nen skill in political skulduggery. Khrushchev was equal party bosses intended. History fortunately has a 
to the assignment. way of developing beyond the intentions of the 
He preserved the continuity of the political agents of its actions. But we must not expect such 
authority by the simple expedient of setting Stalin developments in the near future. The Communist 
in contrast to the revered Lenin. There was a tyranny will be with us for decades and decades 
certain justice in this procedure, for Stalin had to come. The ruling oligarchy has disassociated it- 
sion derived his authority in the first place from identi- self from the baneful effects of the tyranny of a 
fying himself with Lenin. The epigoni had no great capricious individual, corrupted by absolute power. 
— difficulty in proving that this identification was But the basic philosophy which allowed tyranny 
fraudulent. They needed merely to publish Lenin’s to arise is still intact. 
en hitherto suppressed testament in which he warned It is interesting to learn from Khrushchev’s reve- 
against Stalin’s “rudeness.” There is a catch in lations just why the present oligarchs seem to 
DER this procedure which will not escape the non- trust one another. They are the ones who were 
Communist, though it proved very convincing to slowly banded together by common fear of Stalin. 
Khrushchev’s captive Communist audience. Lenin Stalin’s hatchetman, Beria, was eliminated as soon 
_ was of course a very ruthless Communist fanatic as possible. We may yet hear that it was he who 
NN who didn’t believe in democracy at all. In theory eliminated Stalin. But whether or no, he obviously 
is he believed in “democratic centralism” within the had ambitions to rule by the methods of Stalin’s 
Party. That is the democracy which Khrushchev terror. The army, cooperating with the Party, was 
ro was so fervently extolling. In practice this meant strong enough to eliminate Beria. Malenkov was 
democracy only for the ruling group, and even in Stalin’s handyman. He could not be fully trusted. 
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He was allowed to become premier but was imme- 
diately relieved of the secretaryship of the Party 
by the present boss, Khrushchev. That precaution- 
ary measure proved that he did not belong to the 
inner circle of the anti-Stalin men. The new leader- 
ship contains all the creatures of Stalin. But they 
had suffered enough from Stalin’s cruelty to permit 
them, with some plausibility, to appear in the role 
of victims, rather than collaborators, of Stalin’s 
tyranny. 

To have accomplished all this in one act proves 
Khrushchev’s great political skill. That has been 
further manifested in the new party line in for- 
eign policy which has won the Arab world, become 
reconciled to the errant Tito, is wooing the Asian 
and African ex-colonial nations with increasing 
success, and is embarrassing our policy of military 
alliances, including that of NATO. We ought not 
have any more nonsense of these achievements be- 
ing the consequence of “weakness.” We are con- 
fronting a more resourceful foe than the power- 
mad Stalin ever was, even though it is not yet cer- 
tain whether the leadership is really “collective” 
or whether the imaginative politician Khrushchev 
really dreamed up this whole coup himself. 

Our grudging respect for these ruthless and re- 
sourceful enemies of freedom cannot prevent an 
ironic satisfaction in observing orthodox Marxists, 
who believe that history moves only in terms of 
“objective conditions,” placing all the blame for 
a horrible tyranny upon the failures of a single 
individual. They have practiced “the cult of the 
individual” in reverse. Meanwhile, the “objective 
condition” which generated the evil, is still with 
them. It is the monopoly of power which proved 
even more grievous in a revolutionary movement 
than all history proved it to be when it was used to 
defend the status quo. 

R.N. 


“RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION” 


OST CHRISTIAN denominations have long 

been “on record” as opposing racial discrimi- 
nation. There have been many fine-sounding docu- 
ments which refer to the fact that “God hath made 
of one blood all nations of men,” and which de- 
plore situations where equal rights are not avail- 
able to all people regardless of race, creed or color. 
These pronouncements are usually passed by over- 
whelming votes, left in the realm of generalities, 





and turned over to local congregations to be (in 
one of our favorite denominational verbs) “imple- 
mented.” 

It is one of the merits of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Social Education and Action, adopted by 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., that it tries to remedy this situation. 
The report recognizes the great gains which have 
been made in this country in racial integration. But 
it issues a stern warning against Christian com- 
placency, particularly in those areas where there 
seems on the surface to be “no problem.” And it 
then goes to the heart of one of the subtlest ways 
in which racial discrimination is fostered by nice 
people, namely residential segregation. 


This particular form of segregation is most likely 
to occur in older, well-established, residential areas 
—the kinds of areas, as a matter of fact, where a 
good many Presbyterians live. A Negro family, let 
us say, shows interest in buying a Rouse in a “white” 
area. Immediately the house owner is subjected to 
all sorts of pressures: the presence of a Negro family 
will lower real estate values, the area will become 
overrun with Negroes, everybody else will have to 
sell and move away. And so the sale is not made, 
or reasons are found to cancel the contract, or the 
Negro family is made uncomfortably aware of the 
hostility, and new tensions develop. 

To meet this specific kind of situation, the Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted two recommendations: (1) 
it directed attention to studies produced by its 
own denomination, giving facts about the effect of 
non-white purchases on adjacent property values, 
and (2) it urged the sessions, i.e., the governing 
bodies of the local congregations, “to bring Chris- 
tians together in covenants of open occupancy 
which will stem the tendency toward ‘panic selling’ 
and stabilize their neighborhoods on a_non- 
segregated basis.” 

Of these recommendations, the second is far 
more significant than the first. “Facts” are indeed 
necessary in such a situation, but facts are pe- 
culiarly unconvincing to prejudiced people. What 
is important is the direction of the second proposal, 
which would give home owners a feeling of support 
and backing when they are confronted by the 
almost overwhelming pressures of neighbors and 
real estate agents either to refuse to sell to a Negro 
or to go along with “panic selling” once a Negro 
family has moved into the residential area. Few 
Christians have the moral fibre to stand up to 
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such pressures by themselves. Few churches in the 
past have given them real support. The develop- 
ment of “covenants of open occupancy” could make 
a significant contribution to changing the pattern 
of residential living. 


It is of course one thing to pass such a resolution, 
and another thing to do something about it. Having 
now taken this stand, it is of particular importance 
that the Presbyterian Church give all the guidance 
it can, in quite specific ways, to individuals or 
groups who are involved in the kinds of situations 
that the report describes. The real test does not 
come on the floor of Assembly. The real test will 
come when home owners begin to seck help from 
their churches. If aid is not forthcoming at that 
point, then it would have been better if the resolu- 
tion had died before ever reaching the Assembly 
floor. R.M.B. 


ILEITIS BECOMES PARTISAN 

INE MONTHS after his heart attack, the 

President of the United States, at the age of 
65, has been forced to undergo major abdominal 
surgery. We cherish every good wish for his recovery. 
Yet, we express these wishes hesitantly, since in 
some quarters the impression is being fostered that 
to admit the President is even ill is slightly akin 
to treason. 

We do hope that President Eisenhower regains 
his health and can resume his executive leadership 
of the government. But the public announcements 
and comment which have surrounded his latest 
hospitalization lead us to reflect that one of the 
things this country needs is a convenient, inexpens- 
ive, paperback guidebook on “How to Tell a Phy- 
sician from a Press Secretary.” 

Barely a week after the President’s operation, 
Jim Hagerty remarked, “I don’t think the Presi- 
dent is a sick man at all.’’ This statement seems 
to belong to the same genre of commentary as 
the assurance by Dr. David Allman, president-elect 
of the American Medical Association: ‘When Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recovers, he will be in better phy- 
sical condition than any of his political opponents, 
Republican or Democratic, have been at any time 
in their lives.” 

But Hagerty’s professional optimism and Dr. 
Allman’s obviously unfounded and patently ri- 
diculous exuberance both aside, when the non- 
medical public has sought reliable guidance in the 
really important business of estimating Eisenhower’s 
physical capacity to bear the staggering burdens 
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of a full-time President for another four years, it 
has found itself in the crossfire of radically con- 
flicting medical testimony. Almost before the Presi- 
dent was out from under the anesthetic, competent 
medical authorities were announcing that the inci- 
dent raised no questions with respect to his bodily 
fitness for a second term. But subsequently, other 
authorities—equally competent and equally medical 
—came forward with a much more _ pessimistic 
prognosis. 

One might imagine that this situation would 
leave the genuinely concerned and honestly seeking 
public in total perplexity. But such is not the case. 
On the whole, honest Republicans believe one set 
of doctors; honest Democrats believe the other. 

In fact, one suspects that the honest opinions of 
honest doctors are not completely uninfluenced 
by the doctors’ own political predispositions. 

This whole situation invites a specific applica- 
tion of St. Anselm’s dictum, “I believe in order to 
understand.” Life refuses to be neatly split into two 
compartments, with plain, simple, objective, sci- 
entific “facts” enclosed in one and subjective judg- 
ments of “value” enclosed in the other. The tech- 
nical judgments of a professional expert are made 
from within a total personal and social context, 
and they cannot be simply divorced from that con- 
text. Responsible physicians are not refusing to tell 
the public what they see. Rather, they are exempli- 
fying the fact that what one sees always depends 
on where one stands. A.W.H. 





Ecumenical Work Camps 
operating this summer in Japan are in urgent 
need of funds. Pioneering in this work in Asia 
since 1949, these camps bring together stu- 
dents from all over the East and several West- 
ern countries. 

Major projects for this summer include the 
improvement and extension of the medical 
clinic and quarters for rehabilitating persons 
just released from prison at the Christian 
Social Service Center in Osaka, which was 
built originally by an Ecumenical Work Camp 
in 1950; laying the foundation for a National 
YMCA Retreat House at Mt. Aso on the 
island of Kyushu; and a Students-In-Industry 
project where twenty qualified students will 
work in factories in daytime while spending 
several evenings a week discussing “The 
Church and Industry.” 

Send contributions directly to Myron Ross, 
Interboard House, 4 of 12 Shiba Koen, Minato 
ku, Tokyo, Japan. Make checks payable to 
the Ecumenical Work Camp Committee. 




















Russian-American Visitations-a Prelude to Understanding 


T 9:50 P. M. on June 13th we went back down 

the gangplank, having safely, as we thought, 
stowed away our eight guests for their return flight 
to the Soviet Union. The stewards had difficulty in 
closing the Constellation door, but at 9:59 it 
slipped into place. Just at that moment an attend- 
ant came running out from the Terminal and spoke 
earnestly to the uniformed guard. A few minutes 
later we were told that there had been an anony- 
mous telephone call to say that a bomb had been 
placed aboard the airplane. All passengers were 
asked to disembark while ship and luggage were 
searched by the bomb squad. It was all taken in 
good spirits, and at 1:51 a.m., tired but not dis- 
mayed, our guests set off on their journey. 


The Total Context 

The drama of this incident points up the fact 
that the international atmosphere, as well as per- 
sonal or church opinion, must be taken into account 
as we evaluate this exchange of delegations, repre- 
senting respectively the Christian Churches of the 
Soviet Union and the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America. 
The discussions around the green table must be 
viewed in the context of the momentous struggle 
between the Communist Party and the free world. 
The friendly debate between church delegates con- 
trasts with the unmitigated and unresolved con- 
flict in the “atmosphere,” manifested by the bomb 
scare and, throughout the visit, by demonstrations, 
placards, picketing and specially called hostile pub- 
lic meetings. The members of the American dele- 
gation realize full well that their efforts were car- 
ried on in the midst of this conflict. The final re- 
lease, issued at the close of the exchange visit, says: 
“It becomes evident that much skill, persistence, 
and most earnest and extended study will be re- 
quired before the broad membership of our churches 
can look to each other in real knowledge, love and 
confidence.” 

I shall return to this matter of atmosphere di- 
rectly, but should like first to deal with the pro- 
gram and results of the exchange. Nine Americans, 
headed by Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, were in the 
Soviet Union for ten days in March; eight church- 
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men, led by His Eminence Nikolai, Metropolitan of 
Krutitsk and Kolomna, spent eleven June days in 
the United States. Both visits embraced formal 
sessions at which prepared papers were read and 
discussed, scarcely less formal meetings at theo- 
logical or other educational institutions, attendance 
at church services, visits to museums or places of 
historical interest, acquaintance with organizations 
for youth (Pioneer Palace in Leningrad, YMCA- 
YWCA at Mansfield, Ohio), and press conferences, 
with most of the intervening time, except mid- 
night to eight a.m., taken up in conversations 
between members of the delegations and with 
other visitors. 

In the Soviet Union, expression of religion was 
observed at services of worship; American church 
life was revealed by bringing our guests to attend 
a great variety of activities; a young adult group 
at Broadway (Tabernacle) Congregational Church 
in New York City; dinners with church families at 
Seville, Ohio, high school baccalaureate exercises 
at the Episcopal Cathedral in Washington, D.C., 
an ordination ceremony at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine in New York, religious publication 
activity at Westminster Press in Philadelphia, re- 
ligious work in a secular university (Yale) and in 
a church-related college (Wooster), a local council 
of churches in Toledo. 


Personal Involvement 

The effectiveness of this method of personal in- 
volvement in situations was well illustrated at 
meeting of the General Board of the National 
Council of Churches in Toledo when the question 
of amnesty for Japanese war criminals came up 
for discussion. Our guests were deeply interested, 
not only in the earnestness of the discussion but 
in the fact that the church should venture to give 
advice to the government on so delicate a matter. 
A second occasion came when lunching at the 
United Nations building, Dr. Kenneth Maxwell 
read a report on the years of effort spent by the 
churches across the land building up sentiment in 
favor of an international instrument such as the 
United Nations has become, and Dr. Frederick 
Nolde was introduced as the person who, on several 
recent occasions, has rendered real service on be- 
half of the churches in advising with governments 
on tense international situations. Metropolitan 
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Nikolai said that he had had no idea that the 
churches’ interest in such matters took such specific 
and effective forms. 

When we were in Moscow the Patriarch arranged 
for us to visit the Tretyakoff Gallery with its splen- 
did collection of Russian art from early ikon paint- 
ing down through Korovin and Repin to the most 
recent Gerasimov productions. We took our guests 
to the art museums in Toledo, Washington and 
New York. In Moscow we were escorted through 
the marvelous ancient churches and the impressive 
halls of the Kremlin, and a few days later our 
spirits were lifted when visiting the tomb of St. 
Sergius of Radonezh at the beautiful monastery 
which he founded in 1354. Here we took our friends 
to see Independence Hall, Mount Vernon, Lincoln 
Memorial and historic Trinity Church at the head 
of Wall Street. We went to the ballet in Moscow; 
they went to Radio City Music Hall in New York. 

My next comparison may have some political 
significance, but I use it chiefly because of its 
amusing side. The only government function we 
attended in Moscow was a dinner in our honor 
given by Mr. Karpoff, President of the Council on 
the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church attach- 
ed to the Council of Ministers. In some respects Mr. 
Karpoff serves in the liaison role held by ministers 
of religion in some countries. We have no such 
office in the United States, but the charge has been 
made, both at home and abroad, that Wall Street 
controls the church. Partly to explain the relation- 
ship between laymen and clergy here and partly 
to return hospitality shown us in Moscow, one of 
the American delegation, Mr. Charles Parlin, a 
Methodist layman and senior partner in a firm 
of 135 lawyers, gave us a luncheon in a private din- 
ing room of the First National City Bank. Among 
the American guests were a dozen bankers and 
Stock Exchange officers, together with Dr. Heuss 
of Trinity Church. All of the Americans were active 
in their respective churches, two being on the 
vestry of Trinity. This visit, literally to “Wall 
Street,” brought forth a nice little speech by the 
Metropolitan, in which he said that he had two 
wishes to express; first as churchmen, that your 
faith may be strong and grow, and second, as busi- 
ness men, that you have success in your undertak- 
ings. 

We were all delighted that the delegation had 
brought with them a few copies of the new edition 
of the Russian Bible, which was just issued in 
25,000 copies by the Patriarchate. It is of large 
size, on excellent paper, well bound in boards, evi- 
dently intended chiefly for use in the churches. 
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The New Testament and Psalms have also been 
issued in a single volume, also nicely bound in 
buckram. At the end of the book is a table of read- 
ings for Sundays and church holidays. 

I am sure that Archpriest Michael Slavnitsky, 
who told me he kept a diary, must have stayed up 
late at night to record his experiences and impres- 
sions. All of our guests said that they would be 
reporting to their congregations. The Brotherly 
Messenger of the Evangelical-Baptist Union will 
carry an article, and the Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate, which already has in its May issue 
15,000 words on the March visit, will assuredly 
print a good story on their delegation to the United 
States. 


Two Syllogisms 


The exchange of delegations has unquestionably 
opened up the curtain. At the final formal session 
in New York, it was agreed that the process should 
continue, exchanging theological literature (we were 
told that a new theological journal is about to be- 
gin publication in Moscow), corresponding on sub- 
jects of mutual interest, and increasing contacts 
between denominations as with the Baptists, who 
are already at the return-visit stage. 

At this point, however, some of our Orthodox 
and Lutheran friends in America raise a basic prob- 
lem: are not all such exchanges really the carrying 
out of party policy to break down resistance to 
communism at home and abroad? Their argument 
is very simple. The Party, they say, controls every- 
thing in the Soviet Union; the church represented 
by the delegation is in the Soviet Union; therefore, 
the Party controls the church. From this they draw 
conclusions which people who are less conscious 
of the reality of the Evil One than was Dostoyevsky 
fail to appreciate. This may be expressed in another 
syllogism: the Party rejects God; to be without 
God is to be evil; therefore, the Party and all it con- 
trols is evil. 

Very dear friends of mine insist that the only 
true Christian religion in the Soviet Union is “in 
the catacombs.” They feel that those who have 
accepted legal status under communism are by 
that very fact tainted, having “shaken hands with 
the Devil.” By the same token all sacraments per- 
formed by the legalized church are considered in- 
valid, even though the Ecumenical Patriarch and 
all other Eastern Orthodox patriarchs recognize Pat- 
riarch Alexie of the Russian Church and corres- 
pond with him as being canonically Orthodox. 
When I ask these friends what they would propose 
to do about this situation, the reply is essentially 











negative, nothing can be good in Soviet Russia, not 
even religion, so long as the Party is in control. 

Let me suggest that this position is perhaps not 
far from that which our government held until 
1941 and that there are probably many Americans 
today, not only persons of Russian or Baltic origin, 
who feel this way. The first syllogism is the key- 
note to any discussion of coexistence, and the second 
characterizes the risk involved in church exchanges. 
However, I should like to add a personal comment 
on both. As for all being evil, another of my Ortho- 
dox friends points out that this may be a modern 
form of Manicheism, condemned by the church 
as heresy. Certainly in the life and teachings of 
Christ there is more evidence of seeing the potential 
good even in what appears to be evil than one 
meets in these strictly logical critics of relations 
between the churches of East and West. 


Ragged Edged Monolith 


The argument on control of religion draws from 
another bit of logic which, as is often the case 
with logic, lacks confirmation in reality. It takes as 
fact the theory of the monolithic character of the 
Party, of Communist doctrine, of Soviet life. The 
Party would like us to believe this. One of the 
tragedies of the situation is that the people living 
in the Soviet Union do not dispel this illusion. 
Yet in the de-Stalinization campaign now in pro- 
gress the world is being treated to a prime demon- 
stration of the error of this position, although it 
is far from being a myth. 

In reality there is a monolith, howbeit with 
ragged edges. It is historic Russia, embracing the 
land, the people, the traditions, the fear of invasion, 
the sense of destiny of the Russian people, 
church and nation. Within this monolith there 
are many elements of both good and evil — 
pre-Lenin, pre-Stalin, and there will be even post- 
Khrushchev. I am convinced that people err greatly 
when they think they can deal with the Soviet 
Government, with Soviet architects, musicians, 
farmers or churchmen in partibus, or with com- 
munism, Orthodoxy, Baptist evangelism or any 
other expression of the Russian people except in 
the context of the tremendous dynamic force that 
is historic Russia. 

Some of our American delegation have become 
aware of this. There was an extremely solemn mo- 
ment at the end of our second day of discussions 
at Seabury House. The guest delegation had ex- 
pressed the feeling that we were near to each other 
in Christian love, that one does not want to dis- 
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cuss politics, but that by using our common lan- 
guage as Christians we might quickly find a com- 
mon platform. To which one of the American dele. 
gates responded: that is unreality, I am a Christian 
and an American citizen. Another closed the dis- 
cussion by saying that we have just begun to get 
acquainted with each other and it will take months, 
probably many years, before we can reconcile the 
traditions and history of Russian life with the tra- 
ditions and outlook of American life. 

Fortunately we have begun this process, and it 
is proceeding on both sides of the curtain. I believe 
our guests understand us better as a result of this 
exchange; they expressed great eagerness to con- 
tinue growth in this understanding. The time has 
come for both sides to do much study, to devote 
much time to prayer, and earnestly and intelligently 
to face all the realities. If we do this, God will give 
the increase. 


WORLD CHURCH: NEWS AND NOTES 


Social Revolution in Kenya 


Mr. S. A. Morrison, secretary of the Christian 
Council of Kenya recently told how the Christian 
Churches in Kenya were helping to meet such 
problems as those of 42,000 or more Mau Mau 
detainees, now behind barbed wire and the 11,000 
Mau Mau prisoners. “What has been done for 
their rehabilitation? And what do we mean by 
rehabilitation?,” Mr. Morrison asked. “From the 
government's point of view it means winning them 
away from Mau Mau to active co-operation in the 
government’s plan for the economic, social, and 
political advancement of the African population.” 

“For the Christian church, on the other hand, 
it means convincing them that Mau Mau is an 
evil thing, that it should be repudiated not on 
grounds of expediency but of moral principle, and 
that it is Christ alone who can bring forgiveness, 
reconciliation, and hope for the future,” said Mr. 
Morrison. 

“With the aid of a government grant the Chris- 
tian Council of Kenya has been enabled to place 
resident Christian workers, Europeans or Africans, 
ordained or lay, in some 17 of the 40 to 50 deten- 
tion camps or prisons. It arranges for regular 
services in the remainder,” he said. 

In addition to a large programme of rehabilita- 
tion and relief, the Christian Council of Kenya is 
playing its part in the resettlement of landless 
detainees in new villages, according to the speaker. 

“The churches, however, cannot be content solely 
with the provision of social amenities. They must 
understand and seek to guide the development 
of urban life,” said Mr. Morrison. ‘“They are now 
in quest of an industrial adviser who will assist 
them in study of the problems of wages, housing, 

(Continued on page 96) 
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DRAMA 
WAITING FOR GODOT* 


URING INTERMISSION a lady with a 

cigarette holder said to a friend: there’s a 
spiritual thread running through it, don’t you 
know. When she said “running” she moved her 
hand like a wave, as if that gesture said everything. 
“Waiting for Godot” has revealed the critics in a 
state of intellectual dishabille that has embarrassed 
the public into the theatre and the critics I suspect 
to nocturnal studies of St. Thomas Aquinas, James 
Joyce and the dictionary. The lady who moved 
her hand at “nothing” said, I think, what every- 
one is trying to say that for some strange reason 
something holds this strange play together and 
holds it dramatically together. 

Everyone agrees there is little action, many, 
riddles, infinite solutions and a lack of statement 
that throws everything into a stew. There is no 
suspense, no anticipation, no dramatic action. Dra- 
matic action for the audience means, and rightly 
so, question and answer, statement and denoue- 
ment, riddle and solution, obscurity and its attend- 
ant light. “Waiting for Godot” does not seem to 
possess anything like a story and it avoids all the 
above. There is no statement even and no solution. 
If this play is limited for these reasons it is some- 
how splendid for these reasons. Most reviews have 
been grammatical riddles trying to explain a meta- 
physical play. Each review poses another riddle 
and another review. 

I shall not try to explain very much. But before 
I explain what I can I shall sketch the plot in al- 
most an outline. Two men, Gogo and Didi, have 
been waiting for someone called Godot. They have 
been waiting perhaps 50 years. He has not arrived. 
Gogo and Didi are very good friends although their 
friendship is a worry and a sadness to each. Two 
other men, Pozzo, a master, and Lucky, a slave, pass 
the place where Gogo and Didi await Godot and 
visit with them. The visitors leave and return; the 
master is blind and the slave is a guide now on a 
short rope. They visit and Gogo and Didi set upon 
them. They leave and a child tells the two friends 
that Godot will not come that evening but cer- 
tainly the next. The play ends. 

The situation is universal enough, perhaps too 
universal. All men wait for tomorrow, for the solu- 
tion to the problem of life, for the solution of 
friendship. As they wait they talk and it is here that 
Samuel Beckett is a master. Here in a certain 





*Reprinted from The Catholic Worker, June, 1956. 


place two men speak of life when time has been 
dissolved into waiting, and waiting is a kind of 
eternity. Gogo and Didi have reduced experience 
to its most simple terms and know it, like Hamlet 
or the hero of “Le Misanthrope.” All things have 
been reduced to a basic conversation, that is full 
of dignity and pathos. They talk and never under- 
stand one another but in that chatter they reveal 
much about men: That friendship is difficult; that 
it is hard to know what to do with happiness once 
you're happy; that shoes that fit well in the morning 
do not fit well in the evening; that to some the 
experience of yesterday means one thing and to 
others it means another thing; that the voices of 
the dead sound like many things; that friendship 
is not revokable; that crying is inevitable. This is 
the language of relations reduced to the simplest 
rhetoric. Pozzo and Lucky still speak with the 
tongues of the worldly man. Pozzo the master talks 
of food and service and his achievements; Lucky 
does not speak, except when by some miracle his 
sleeping and twisted mind is tricked open and then 
he speaks but a gush of cant and destroyed vision. 
Who Godot is I do not think anyone knows. I 
think that he could be Grace or God, or as Mr. 
Lahr has so beautifully suggested, any absolute, a 
Wife! But that one does not know who Godot is 
does not create a riddle so much as a mystery. One 
asks who Lear is, who Oedipus is, what one answers 
is simply an occupation and that we know of Godot. 
He has some sheep and feeds his shepherds. 

I mentioned above that reviews tend to look upon 
this play as a metaphysical play, treating it as if it 
could not possibly be good for dramatic reasons, 
but for reasons best described in reviewers language 
as “important”—i.e. daring subject sensitively stated, 
mysteries of life delightfully portrayed! It is a 
play because it is about men talking about life 
and talking about it as if they knew what it was 
about. 

Bert Lahr as Gogo plays with a glorious dignity. 
He speaks lines with a pathos that made me smile 
and murmur assent. Beckett has written beautifully 
and has given life to that deep language of sadness 
and its joy that is found only at the centre of men. 
To murmur assent is perhaps disconcerting but 
the play is a sensuous play and it becomes concrete 
in Lahr’s hands. . 

I think that this play is a good play and if I could 
suggest it I would urge as many as can to see it. 
The publicity has been vulgar, the reviews im- 
possible and the rumors a little filthy and a little 
snobbish, but there is real splendor in “‘Waiting for 
Godot.” Nep O’GoRMAN 











WORLD CHURCH: NEWS AND NOTES 
(Continued from page 94) 


social security and industrial relations. Meanwhile 
the Council has had study groups on the problem 
of housing and is now embarking on another study 
of social change in Kenya.” 

A special study on “The Meaning of a Multi- 
Racial Society in Kenya” has considered such 
problems as race relations, the clash of cultures, 
and the political set-up. 

“The Christian Council has made known to the 
authorities when it considers any line of policy 
or administrative action contrary to the Christian 
ethic,” according to Mr. Morrison. “It has sought 
to ensure that within the Christian Church there 
is no racial discrimination and no colour bar. More 
positively it has encouraged the integration of all 
communities within the church.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Graham and S. E. Asia 

To THE Epitors: I had a bit of experience with 
Billy Graham that gives your discussion special 
meaning. I was in Bangkok in connection with an 
ICA contract we have with Kasetsart University. 
One morning at a conference with the Minister 
of Agriculture, who is also Vice-Premier, I was 
asked the following question through the univer- 
sity Rector who served as interpreter: ‘““Why is it 
that the people of Thailand and other peoples 
of S. E. Asia are so far behind America in a ma- 
terial sense?” ‘hat rather stopped me and indeed 
it has taken me several weeks to arrive at some- 
thing partly satisfactory, and so I stalled and said 
something about America being lucky to be in the 
train of Western civilization that has tended to- 
ward material things. 

It just happened that that very day Billy Graham 
arrived at the Oriental Hotel. I met him through 
a mutual acquaintance and in the evening, at an 
opportune moment, I gave him the Minister’s ques- 
tion. He didn’t hesitate a jiffy. “Why,” he said, 
“when St. Thomas founded the church in India 
in the first century, the people denied Christ, and 
S. E. Asia has been denying him ever since. There’s 
your basic reason.” To be fair with him, he also 
talked a little about the undoubted fact that many 
people in Asia seem to be happier than people in 
America who have so much more of this world’s 
goods. 
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I need say no more... . Perhaps if Billy had 
thought even a few moments about the matter, he 
would have recognized the weakness in his answer. 

A. L. Strand 
President, Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Manly-sounding Statement, But. . . 


To THE Epitors: May I congratulate you on Mal- 
colm Boyd’s article, “The Crisis of the Mass 
Media” in your recent issue (May 28). 

Mr. Boyd has outlined an important dilemma 
in contemporary Christianity, and has treated it 
with a fine spiritual fervor and feeling. He is right 
of course in attacking the “unbelievable naivete”’ 
of the educated Christian in regard to mass media 
and in pointing out the “blind spots” in theological 
sophistication. 

It is regrettable, however, that Mr. Boyd seems 
unable to propose any very practical, workable 
solution to the condition he deplores. He says 
for instance, that the “theologian must dirty his 
hands, in a disreputable new field.” 

This is a fine, manly-sounding statement. It is 
in fact almost exactly what the Archbishop of 
Canterbury suggested at the Evanston Assembly. .. 

But gentlemen, in all honesty, what . . . do such 
militant exhortations prove? What do they accom- 
plish? 

Are you going to do anything about the situa- 
tion ...? Or are you going to be complacent over 
your “broad mindedness” in publishing Mr. Boyd's 
point of view? 

John E. McMillin 
New York, New York 
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